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called, declared in advance that he would answer no
question which might incriminate others. No such
question was put; and from this time forward Moore
seems to have kept clear of dangerous courses.
But his conduct in many difficult junctures later can lead
only to one conclusion : that he would, if put to the test,
have acted as a man of the strictest honour, at any sacrifice.
He had been too softly reared ; but the ideals of conduct
which he formed in youth never lost their hold on him.
He does not appear ever to have met Lord Edward
Fitzgerald, then the idol of revolutionary Ireland ; and
there is no trace of continuing intimacy between him and
Robert Emmet. Yet Emmet first stirred in him the
instinct of hero-worship ; and the gift by which Moore
earned the notice of the elder and graver youth was that
gift which determined Moore's fame. He was to Emmet,
long before he was to the world, an interpreter of that
music which expressed the spirit of Ireland, Professor
Trench has pointed out that in 1792 some gentlemen
organized in Belfast (then a centre of revolutionary
nationalism) a harpers* festival, gathering the bards (most
of them blind) to play the music which had descended to
them unbrokenly from the dim centuries. Knowledge of
the Irish airs first came to Moore in Trinity from a fellow-
student, Edward Hudson, who was a United Irishman,
In 1795 a great body of the airs became accessible, when
Bunting, set on the quest by what he had heard at the Belfast
gathering, issued his " General Collection of the Ancient
Irish Music/9 These were airs only, with no words to
them ; but the young Moore got the airs into the marrow
of his bones, as he played them over and over at the piano.
He. himself tells us that as he was playing " Let Erin
Remember," Emmet sprang up and cried, " Oh, if I was
at the head of thirty thousand men marching to that air ! "
Now, as Professor Trench points out, the song " Let Erin